SYMPHONY 
STORIES 


By  Adeline  McCall 


Children's  Concerts  -  1962 

THE  NORTH  CAROLINA  SYMPHONY 

Benjamin  Swalin,  Directs 


EVERYBODY  SING 


AT  THE  NORTH  CAROLINA  SYMPHONY  CHIL- 
DREN'S CONCERT  you  will  be  invited  by  the  Director,  Dr.  Benja- 
min Swalin,  to  take  part  in  the  program.  Be  prepared  to  participate 

m  these  three  ways: 

1 )  Memorize  the  Welsh  Folk  song,  ALL  THROUGH  THE 
NIGHT,  so  that  you  can  sing  both  stanzas  with  the  Orches- 
tra. You  will  find  the  words  on  page  17,  Book  6,  Music 
for  Living  Series. 

Learn  to  play  ALL  THROUGH  THE  NIGHT  with 
melody  instruments  and  autoharp  in  the  Key  of  F,  as  written 
below. 

2)  Make  a  pair  of  rhythm  sticks  or  a  jingle  bell  shaker  to 
bring  to  the  concert.  You  will  plav  these  with  the  Orchestra 
in  Harl  McDonald's  CHILDREN'S  SYMPHONY.  Your 
teacher  has  instructions  for  making  them. 

3)  Memorize  both  stanzas  of  the  Calypso  Song,  TINGA 
LAYO,  on  page  126,  Book  4,  Music  for  Living"  Series. 
This  is  the  second  song  you  will  sing  with  the  Orchestra. 


All  Through  the  Night 

Welsh  Folk  Song 
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hool  plans  to  send  a  group  of  players  to  the  concert,  please  observe  these 
rules:  1)  Use  only  the  soprano  instruments,  such  as  bells,  psalteries,  tonettes,  song 
flutes,  recorders  flutes  and  violins.  Do  not  bring  bass  instruments  or  brasses.  2) 
Make  the  group  big  enough  so  that  it  will  sound  well  at  the  concert  3)  Rehearse 
-director  who  will  be  in  charge  of  the  group.  4)  Memorize  the  music. 
No  children  a  ill  be  allowed  to  bring  cr  use  music  at  the  concert.   5)     Sit  together 


CHILDREN'S  CONCERT  PROGRAM 


The  Little  Symphony 

North  Carolina  Symphony  Orchestra 
Benjamin  Swalin,  Director 


TAMBOURIN  —  Ballet  Music  from  "Cephale  et  Procris"  -  Gretry 

SYMPHONY  No.  1  in  C  Major  Beethoven 

Excerpts: 

First  Movement — Adagio  molto:  Allegro  con  brio 
Second  Movement — Andante  cantabile  con  mo  to 
Third  movement — Menuetto 
Fourth  Movement — Adagio:  Allegro  molto 

EVERYBODY  SING- 
ALL  THROUGH  THE  NIGHT  Welsh  Folk  Song 

Children  play  once  through  on  melody  instruments 

TWO  DANCES  FROM  ENGLAND 

HORNPIPE  from  "The  Water  Music  Suite"  Handel 

FOUNTAIN  DANCE  from 

"Wand  of  Youth  Suite"  No.  2 Elgar 

FUNERAL  MARCH  OF  A  MARIONETTE  Gounod 

CHILDREN'S  SYMPHONY— Third  Movement  McDonald 

^    BERCEUSE   from   "Dolly"  Faure 

EVERYBODY  SING— 

TINGA  LAYO  Calypso  Song  from  the  West  Indies 

THE  LITTLE  WHITE  DONKEY  from  "Histoires  No.  2"_Ibert 

DANCE  OF  THE  COMEDIANS  from 

"The  Bartered  Bride"  Smetana 

Commentator:   Maxine  Swalin 


Seventeenth         our    -1962 


SYMPHONY  No.  1  in  C  Major 


Beethoven,  1770-1827 

OX  AN  APRIL  EVENING,  in  the  year  1800,  Ludwig  Beetho- 
ven conducted  his  First  Symphony  at  a  concert  in  Vienna.  As  the 
audience  listened  to  this  music  for  the  first  time,  and  watched  the 
thirty-year  old  composer  direct  the  orchestra,  many  of  them  shook 
their  heads.  What  was  the  young  man  thinking  of  to  begin  his 
symphony  with  a  discord?  And  why  was  there  such  a  long  introduc- 
tion; Was  this  symphony  Beethoven's  own  serious  work  or  was  he 
trying  to  imitate  his  former  teacher,  Joseph  Haydn?  The  music  did 
sound  different!  But  when  people  became  used  to  Beethoven's  way 
of  writing  those  who  had  criticised  the  symphony  in  the  beginning 
changed  their  minds.  Five  years  later  one  of  the  critics  wrote:  "The 
Symphony  is  a  glorious  production,  showing  a  wealth  of  lovely  ideas." 
AS  YOU  LISTEN  to  Beethoven's  Symphony  notice  the  fatter  n 
of  the  first  theme,  after  the  Introduction.  How  many  times  do  you 
hear  it  repeated? 

FIRST  MOVEMENT — Adagio  molto:  Allegro  con  brio     (3:35  min.) 
^J/ejrc    cot*.  6r~f'e> 


After  the  strong  first  movement  Beethoven  surprises  you  with  a 
delicate  song-like  theme  played  by  the  violins: 

SECOND   MOVEMENT — Andante   cantabile  con   moto      (2:12   min.) 


1  pp  *^  •••♦«. 


The  third  movement  is  called  a  Minuet,  but  it  is  so  fast  that  no-  J 
one  could  possibly  dance  to  it.  Perhaps  Beethoven  should  have  named  ^ 
it  "Scherzo"  which  means  light  and  fast. 

THIRD  MOVEMENT— Menuetto      (3:45  min.) 
x     Allegro  nioJ+e  &   rivax*. 
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The  fast  fourth  movement  gets  off  to  a  very  slow  start  while 
Beethoven  teases  his  audience  by  having  the  violins  play  little  frag- 
ments of  a  scale — two  notes,  then  three,  four,  five,  etc.  Finally,  be- 
fore the  main  theme  comes  in,  you  hear  all  eight  notes  of  the  scale: 

FOURTH  MOVEMENT — Adagio:  Allegro  molto      (3:00  min.) 
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LUDWIG    VAN  BEETHOVEN 


BEFORE  LUDWIG  VAN  BEETHOVEN  went  to  live  in 
Vienna,  where  he  conducted  his  First  Symphony,  his  home  was  in 
the  German  city  of  Bonn,  on  the  river  Rhine.  Here  he  was  born, 
and  grew  up  with  two  younger  brothers,  Karl  and  Johann.  The  boys 
loved  their  mother  dearly,  and  always  brought  her  garlands  of  flow- 
ers on  her  birthday — for  they  were  too  poor  to  buy  presents.  On  one 
special  birthday  Ludwig  surprised  his  mother  with  a  new  piano  piece 
which  he  had  written  just  for  her. 

LUDWIG  LOVED  MUSIC  above  everything  else.  He  was 
always  at  the  piano,  playing  the  beautiful  tunes  that  surged  through 
his  head.  When  Father  Beethoven  saw  that  his  oldest  son  had  talent, 
he  wanted  to  make  a  "wonder-child"  out  of  Ludwig  and  send  him 
to  play  concerts  in  the  big  cities  of  Europe  just  as  the  Mozart  chil- 
dren had  done.  He  thought  Ludwig  should  earn  money  and  help  him 
buy  food  for  the  family.  So  the  boy  was  dragged  to  the  keyboard — 
not  to  make  up  his  own  lovely  pieces — but  to  practice  long  hours  at 
scales  and  exercises. 

LUDWIG  WAS  SUPPOSED  TO  GO  TO  SCHOOL,  but  he 
often  missed  weeks  at  a  time.  His  father  did  net  think  it  was  worth 
while  to  spend  more  than  two  or  three  months  a  year  witn  books,  so 
Ludwig  was  urged  on  with  his  music  study.  He  took  lessons  on  the 
violin,  viola  and  organ  all  at  the  same  time.  When  he  was  only 
eight  years  old  Ludwig  could  play  the  violin  well.  By  the  time  he 
was  fourteen  Ludwig  had  a  job  as  assistant  organist  to  the  new 
Elector. 

ONE  DAY,  when  Ludwig  was  sixteen,  the  Elector  asked  him 
to  come  to  the  Palace.  Hoping  that  he  had  done  nothing  wrong, 
he  appeared  nervously  before  his  employer  only  to  hear  the  good 
news:  "I  want  you  to  take  a  leave  of  absence  from  your  court  duties 
and  go  to  Vienna  to  studv  music." 

ONE  OF  THE  GREAT  COMPOSERS  living  in  Vienna  at 
that  time  was  Mozart,  and  the  young  Beethoven  went  to  play  fo* 
him.  When  Mozart  saw  the  shaggy-headed,  badly  dressed  boy  go  to 
the  piano  he  could  not  believe  that  the  poor  young  fellow  couid 
play.  So  he  tested  him  by  giving  him  a  theme  to  improvise  on.  The 
theme  was  hidden  inside  another  tune  just  to  make  if  more  difficult. 
Of  course,  Ludwig  picked  out  the  hidden  melody  at  once  and  im- 
provised so  beautifully  that  Mozart  said  in  surprise:  "Some  day  the 
world  will  hear  from  him!"  This  prophecy  came  true.  Beethoveirs 
music  is  played  and  loved  throughout  the  world  to-day 
Read  more  about  Beethoven: 

BEETHOVEN  by  Reba  Paeff  Mirskv  (Follett) 
LUDWIG  BEETHOVEN  AND  THE  CHIMING  TOWER 
by  Opal  Wheeler  (Dutton) 


TAMBOUR1N  from  "Cephale  et  Procrisn 


Andre  Modestc  Gretry,  1741-1813 

TWO  HUNDRED  YEARS  AGO  in  Liege,  a  city  in  the  little 
country  of  Belgium,  a  boy  named  Andre  Gretry  (Ahn-dray  Gray- 
tree)  was  growing  up.  Andre  loved  music  better  than  anything  in 
the  world.  He  especially  liked  opera,  and  was  overjoyed  when  an 
Italian  company  came  to  Liege  to  perform  operas.  Andre's  father, 
who  was  a  folk  singer  and  a  violinist,  understood  his  son's  love  of 
music,  and  took  him  many  times  to  hear  the  Italian  singers.  Although 
the  father  did  not  know  that  his  child  would  one  day  be  an  opera 
composer,  he  was  certain  that  Andre  had  a  beautiful  voice,  and  that 
he  should  give  him  the  best  musical  training.  So  six-year  old  Andre 
became  a  singer  in  a  church  choir,  started  lessons  on  the  piano,  and — 
when  he  was  old  enough — was  put  to  the  more  difficult  tasks  of 
learning  counterpoint  and  composition.  He  found  it  hard  to  do  wh?»t 
his  teachers  told  him,  but  by  the  time  Andre  was  seventeen  he  had 
finished  six  symphonies.  Then  he  was  invited  to  go  to  Rome,  where 
he  spent  five  years  working  to  his  heart's  content  on  operas  and 
music  for  the  theatre. 

TAMBOURIN  is  a  dance  from  the  ballet  music  of  Gretry's 
opera,  "Cephale  et  Procris."  Many  composers  wrote  ballets  to  be 
danced  between  the  acts  of  their  operas.  Sometimes,  as  in  this  case, 
the  ballet  music  became  more  famous  than  the  opera  itself.  In  TAM- 
BOURIN the  composer  is  describing  an  old  French  dance,  popular 
in  the  eighteenth  century.  The  dance  was  accompanied  by  a  narrow, 
oblong  drum,  called  a  tambour  in,  and  by  a  small  pipe  or  fJute,  known 
as  a  galoubet.  It  begins  with  three  Joud  chords,  followed  by  two 
entirely  different  melodies. 

First  Melody 


Second   Melody" 
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In  the  middle  section  of  the  dance,  there  is  still  a  third  melody: 

Third   Melody 


AFTER  YOU  HAVE  HEARD  TAMBOURIN  a  number  of 
times,  it  might  be  fun  to  make  up  your  own  dance  fo  the  music.  An 
easy  way  to  start  is  to  have  three  groups  of  dancers.  The  first  group 
dances  the  first  melody,  the  second  group  the  second  melody,  and 
the  third  group  the  third  melody.  Let  some  other  children  work  out 
ideas  for  dancing  the  music  in  between. 


TWO  DANCES  from  ENGLAND 


HORNPIPE  from  "The  Water  Music  Suite" 

by  George  Frideric  Handel,  1685-1759 
George  Frideric  Handel  left  his  native  country,  Germany,  to  live 
the  rest  of  his  life  in  London.  It  is  said  that  he  wrote  the  famous 
"Water  Music  Suite"  to  please  King  George  I  of  England.  A  story 
is  told  about  how  Handel,  with  a  barge  full  of  musicians,  plaved  the 
music  at  a  royal  boating  party  on  the  Thames  River.  It  was  in  the 
summer  of  1717.  The  Daily  Cov.rant  for  July  19th  told  how  "many 
other  barges  with  persons  of  quality  attended,  and  so  great  a  number 
of  boats,  that  the  whole  river  was  covered."  Another  story  was  that 
Handel  performed  the  "Water  Music"  at  a  banquet  where  the  King 
insisted  that  it  be  played  twice.  The  original  suite  included  twenty 
pieces,  many  of  them  dances,  such  as  sarabands,  gavottes,  bourrees 
and  minuets.  The  HORNPIPE,  one  of  the  dances  from  this  suite, 
was  popular  with  British  sailors.  It  was  danced  on  the  narrow  decks 
of  the  old  sailing  ships,  with  a  bouncing  up-and-down  rhvthm: 
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FOUNTAIN  DANCE  from  "Wand  of  Youth  Suite" 

bv  Edward  Elgar,  1857-1934 
MANY,  MANY  YEARS  after  Handel  lived  in  England  a  box- 
named  Edward  Elgar  was  born.  He  grew  up  in  Worcester,  a  lovely 
English  town  surrounded  by  streams  and  forests  and  rolling  green 
hills.  Edward  loved  to  roam  in  the  woods  and  imagine  that  he  was 
in  a  world  of  magic,  inhabited  by  fairies  and  giants,  moths  and  butter- 
flies, tame  and  wild  bears  and  many  other  strangely  beautiful  crea- 
tures. It  was  a  special  world  for  children  and  Edward's  brothers  and 
sisters  believed  in  it,  too.  Together  they  wrote  and  staged  a  play 
which  described  this  children's  world.  Since  Edward  was  the  musician 
of  the  family,  he  wrote  music  for  it.  One  of  the  pieces  was  called^ 
"Fountain  Dance."  It  described  water  shooting  up  in  spurts  and  fall-  \ 
ing  back  into  the  fountain  which  the  children  had  mr.de. 


As  you  listen  you  will  hear  two  kinds  of  movements  in  the  music: 

1)  Smooth,  legato  movement  (The  water  rising  up  and  falling  back) 

2)  Jerky,  staccato  movement  (The  water  spraying  its  drops  all  over) 
Make  up  your  own  movement  to  the  "Fountain  Dance",  showing 
what  you  hear  in  the  music,  and  how  it  makes  you  feel. 


FUNERAL  MARCH  OF  A  MARIONETTE 

Charles  -  Francois  Gounod,  1818-1893 

THE  FRENCH  COMPOSER,  Charles  Francois  Gounod,  was 
a  very  serious  person,  and  he  wrote  much  serious  music,  including 
many  masses  for  the  church.  He  even  thought,  at  one  time,  of  be- 
coming a  priest.  But,  Gounod  did  have  a  sense  of  humor,  too.  He 
proved  it  to  all  his  friends  when  he  composed  the  comical  little  piece 
called  "Funeral  March  of  a  Marionette."  In  a  story  by  Lillian  Bald- 
win it  is  related  that  one  of  Gounod's  friends  was  a  man  who  had  a 
queer,  stiff  way  of  walking.  One  day,  as  the  composer  saw  him 
hitching  along  the  street,  he  made  up  a  tune  that  matched  his  step: 


As  Gounod  thought  more  about  it  he  decided  that  the  stiff  little 
tune  was  more  like  a  marionette  than  like  a  person.  Why  not  write 
a  march  for  puppets?  And  so  he  did.  First  he  made  a  plan  for  the 
music  which  went  like  this:  Two  marionettes  fight  a  duel.  One  of 
them  gets  broken.  His  marionette  friends  decide  to  carry  him  to  the 
cemetery.  Of  course,  they  must  have  a  band  so  the  procession  starts 
off  with  a  great  flourish  of  music.  The  way  to  the  cemetery  is  long, 
and  some  of  the  marchers  stop  along  the  road  to  have  a  cool  drink 
at  a  wayside  inn.  Suddenly  they  realize  that  the  procession  has  moved 
on,  almost  out  of  sight.  They  run  as  fast  as  they  can  and  catch  up 
with  it  just  before  the  cemetery  gates  close.  If  you  listen  carefully 
you  will  hear  the  gates  shut  with  two  soft  clicks  at  the  very  end. 


BERCEUSE  from  "Dolly" 

by  Gabriel  Faure,  1845-1924 

ONE  OF  THE  PIECES  you  will  hear  at  the  North  Carolina 
Symphony  concert  is  a  beautiful  lullaby.  It  was  written  by  the 
French  composer,  Gabriel  Faure  (Gah-bree-el  Foh-ray)  for  a  little 
French  girl  named  Dolly. 

As  you  listen  to  the  orchestra  play    Dolly's    Lullaby    (Berceuse) 
how  many  times  do  you  hear  this  melody? 
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CHILDREN'S  SYMPHONY  -  Third  Movement 

Harl  McDonald,  1899- 

MOST  AMERICAN  CHILDREN  will  agree  that  Harl  Mc- 
Donald was  a  lucky  little  boy.  He  was  born  on  a  ranch  in  the  Colo- 
rado Rocky  Mountains;  was  brought  up  on  a  farm  in  California, 
where  he  lived  out  of  doors  and  learned  to  ride  horseback.  In  the 
evenings  he  listened  to  beautiful  music  as  the  Mexican  workmen  on 
his  father's  farm  gathered  together  to  sing  and  play  their  songs  and 
dances  to  lively  Spanish-American  rhythms. 

ALL  OF  THE  McDONALDS  were  musical  and  every  member 
of  the  family  played  some  instrument.  Harl's  mother  was  a  pianist 
and  an  excellent  teacher.  She  gave  Harl  his  first  piano  lessons  when 
he  was  only  four  years  old.  Harl  began  to  make  up  dance  pieces 
when  he  was  seven,  and  his  mother  patiently  helped  him  to  write 
them  down.  As  Harl  grew  up  he  studied  music  at  a  number  of  fine 
Universities  and  music  schools,  where  he  learned  not  only  how  to 
compose,  but  how  to  teach  music  as  well.  He  taught  at  the  Phila- 
delphia Musical  Academy,  and  later  he  was  made  head  of  the  Music 
Department  at  the  University  of  Pennsylvania. 

HARL  McDONALD  became  friendly  with  the  musicians  of  the 
Philadelphia  Orchestra.  Sometimes  they  played  his  compositions,  and 
he  was  asked  to  be  their  guest  conductor.  With  all  his  duties  as  teach- 
er, composer  and  guest  conductor  of  the  Philadelphia  and  other 
orchestras,  Harl  McDonald  still  found  time  to  play  the  piano.  He 
was  engaged  as  soloist  to  play  his  own  piano  concertos  in  San  Fran- 
cisco, Minneapolis,  Germany  and  England. 

WHEN  HARL  McDONALD  was  writing  his  "Children's 
Symphony"  he  tried  to  think  of  songs  that  children  knew  and  en- 
joyed. Then  he  took  the  songs  and  used  them  as  themes  for  his 
orchestra  composition.  In  the  third  movement  you  will  hear  two 
familiar  tunes:  "The  Farmer  in  the  Dell"  and  "Jingle  Bells"; 
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There  is  a  third  melody  which  sounds  like  a  bugle  call,  ending 
with  the  last  three  notes  of  "The  Farmer  in  the  Dell." 
SOME  SUGGESTIONS  FOR  LISTENING: 

1)  As  soon  as  you  find  the  three  melodies  clap  or  play  rttythm 
sticks  when  you  hear  "The  Farmer  in  the  Dell."  Shake  your  hands, 
or  shake  jingle  bells  when  you  hear  "Jingle  Bells."  Pretend  to  play 
a  trumpet  when  you  hear  the  bugle  call. 

2)  Dance  to  the  music,  letting  a  different  group  of  children 
move  to  the  three  melodies.  One  or  two  children  might  dance  the 
music  "in  between"  the  three  melodies. 


THE  LITTLE  WHITE  DONKEY 


Jacques  Ibert,  1890- 

THE  LITTLE  WHITE  DONKEY  by  the  French  composer, 
Jacques  Ibert  (Zhahk  Ee-bear)  is  a  musical  story.  In  order  to  enjoy 
it  you  must  know  something  about  donkeys.  For  instance,  a  donkey 
is  a  stubborn  animal.  He  trots  or  moves  slowly  as  it  suits  his  fancy. 
Sometimes  he  won't  go  at  all,  but  stands  in  one  place  and  kicks  up 
his  heels.  His  legs  are  short;  his  ears  are  big;  and  he  makes  loud 
strange  noises  when  he  opens  his  mouth  and  says  "Heehaw."  The 
donkey  can  carry  heavy  packs  on  his  back.  He  can  also  carry  a  child 
or  a  grown  person,  but  he  may  try  to  dumo  his  rider  in  the  road. 

AS  YOU  LISTEN  TO  IBERT'S  MUSIC  for  the  first  time, 
close  your  eyes  and  try  to  imagine  what  the  little  white  donkey  is 
doing.  In  the  beginning  you  will  hear  the  fast  rhythm  of  the  donkey's 
trotting  feet.  Then  there  is  a  melody: 

*i  j  uuM  n  ib  o '  ^  ^m 

Could  this  be  a  tune  the  rider  is  whistling?  Or,  is  a  little  boy  singing 
as  he  leads  his  donkey  down  the  road?  Give  your  ideas.  Soon  the 
music  changes.  The  little  song  is  gone,  and  you  hear  strange  noises 
of  hee-hawing  and  bumping  up  and  down.  It  is  plain  that  the  stub- 
born donkey  is  giving  trouble.  What  do  you  think  he  is  doing?  After 
all  the  fuss  is  over,  the  sound  of  trotting  begins  again;  the  tune  that 
you  heard  at  first  comes  back  too.  Perhaps  the  white  donkey  has  de- 
cided to  go  on  his  way  once  more  with  his  rider  whistling  the  happy 
little  song.  Since  the  first  part  and  the  last  part  of  the  piece  are 
alike,  and  the  middle  part  is  different,  you  might  think  of  this  piece 
as  being  in  the  form  ABA.  Can  you  make  up  a  dance  that  will  fol- 
low this  form?  Or,  can  you  paint  a  picture  that  will  illustrate  this 
form?  An  easy  way  to  begin  is  to  paint  a  circle,  then  a  square,  then 
another  circle.  Fill  the  circles  with  smooth-moving  brush  strokes; 
the  squares  with  jerky,  crooked  strokes.  Use  the  same  colors  for  the 
two  circles,  but  different  colors  for  the  square.  Another  way  of  doing 
it  would  be  to  paint  the  story  told  in  the  music. 
Some      Facts      About      Jacques       Ibert 


1 )  Jacques  Ibert  grew  up  in  the  city  of  Paris. 

2)  His  father  was  a  businessman  and  did  not  want  his  son  to  study 
music. 

3)  Jacques  learned  to  play  the  piano  in  secret. 

4  J  Jacques'  father  finally  gave  in  and  let  him  become  a  pupil  at 
the  Paris  Conservatory,  where  he  studied  with  Gabriel  Faure 
(composer  of  the  Berceuse  from  "Dolly"). 


DANCE  OF  THE  COMEDIANS 


Bedrich  Smetana,  1824-1884 

THE  BOHEMIAN  COMPOSER,  Bedrich  (Frederick)  Sme- 
tana was  born  in  the  beautiful  village  of  Leitomischl.  Everyone  who 
knew  Bedrich  as  a  little  boy  recognized  that  he  had  great  musical 
talent.  But  Bedrich's  father  did  not  want  his  child  to  become  a  musi- 
cian. It  was  not  until  Bedrich  was  nineteen  that  his  father  relented 
and  the  boy  became  a  pupil  of  the  great  teacher,  Proksch  in  the  city 
of  Prague. 

THE  DIRECTOR  OF  THE  PRAGUE  CONSERVATORY 

helped  Bedrich  along  by  finding  him  a  position  as  music  teacher  in 
the  family  of  Count  Thun.  He  worked  for  the  Count  for  several 
years,  then  gave  up  his  job  to  go  on  a  concert  tour.  There  was  no 
money  to  be  made  in  this  way  so  he  opened  a  piano  school  with  the 
help  of  the  famous  composer  and  pianist,  Franz  Liszt. 

SMETANA  LOVED  TO  COMPOSE  MUSIC  that  was  truly 
Bohemian.  He  used  the  tunes  of  his  country's  folk  songs  and  dances 
in  his  orchestral  works  and  operas.  THE  BARTERED  BRIDE,  his 
second  and  most  successful  opera,  is  a  good  example  of  music  with  a 
Bohemian  flavor.  When  it  was  first  produced  on  May  30,  1866,  it 
was  very  successful,  and  it  has  continued  to  be  popular  with  audiences 
in  all  the  European  countries  and  in  the  United  States. 

THE  BARTERED  BRIDE  is  the  story  of  a  boy  and  girl  who 
loved  each  other  and  wanted  to  set  married.  But  in  old  Bohemia 
people  did  not  marry  for  love,  as  they  do  in  America.  It  was  the 
custom  for  Bohemian  parents  to  hire  a  Matchmaker  to  find  bride- 
grooms for  their  daughters.  There  was  usually  a  lot  of  bargaining 
or  bartering  between  the  two  sets  of  parents  as  to  how  much  money 
or  land  would  be  provided  by  the  boy;  how  many  fine  linens,  chick- 
ens or  cows  the  girl  would  bring  to  the  new  home.  It  was  because  of 
this  bartering  that  Smetana  gave  his  opera  'he  title  THE  "BARTER- 
ED" BRIDE. 

Here  is  the  opening  theme  of  "The  Dance  of  the  Comedians." 
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